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"NEITHER POVERTY NOR RICHES;" 

OR THE 

TEACHINGS of PROVERBS REGARDING PROPERTY. 
By Rev. Edward Tallmadge Root, 

New Haven, Conn. 

The most pressing moral and social question of the day is 
that of the distribution of wealth. Thoughtful men are ask- 
ing as never before, What changes must be made in our laws 
and in our private living to prevent the complementary evils 
of riches and poverty? Christians, believing that Christian- 
ity alone can solve the problem, will seek the answer in the 
Bible. 

In the Old Testament, next to the Mosaic legislation, the 
Wisdom literature contains the most valuable suggestions. 
Unlike the Pentateuch, Psalms and Prophets, the books deal 
with the individual, not the nation. They ask, What course 
of life is for my highest good? What is wise? The point of 
view and motives urged therefore differ. Every person is an 
end in himself ; his true good must never be sacrificed ; hence 
the appeal of Proverbs to self-interest is legitimate. But 
though starting from a different standpoint, the Hokma 
reaches the same conclusions. Ecclesiastes shows that 
wealth cannot satisfy ; Job, that wealth is not the reward of 
righteousness. Proverbs teaches how to avoid poverty by 
industry and frugality, yet excludes ambition for riches by 
making wisdom the supreme object of life. 

I confine attention in this article to Proverbs. It seems the 
general impression that its ethical standard is the wordly 
wisdom of the money-getter. The opposite is true. There 
is no higher standard in the Old Testament. Riches are given 
a lower place than in the Psalms. There is no proverb in- 
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consistent with the prayer of Agur. So a study of Proverbs 
will show. 

Let us ask four questions.* 

I. Is the seeking of riches a legitimate life-purpose? 
Proverbs accord with Ecclesiastes, but without attaining its 

profundity. Greed of gain is condemned, because it leads to 
dishonesty or judicial corruption (15: 27; 21: 6; 28: 20), or 
because riches are fleeting (23 : 4, 5 ; 28 : 22 ; 11: 28). The 
positive side is more emphasized. There is something 
better to seek, viz., wisdom or righteousness, and these 
two are one, for he who seeks to realize in his life the 
world-plan ("wisdom") of God lives according to right. 
The possession of such intelligent moral character is better 
than riches (3 : 13-15; 8: 10, 11, and 18, 19; 15:6; 16: 16; 
28 : 6). It enables its possessor, though poor, to see through 
the empty pride of the rich (28 : 11). Happiness can dwell 
where riches are absent, but flies from the home where love 
and the fear of Jehovah abide not (15: 16, 17 ; 16:8; 17 : 1). 
Virtue wins respect and love, which are better than riches, 
and which it is implied riches cannot buy (22 : 1). And the 
supreme test is the judgment certain to come. 

" Riches profit not in the day of wrath ; 
" But righteousness delivereth from death." 
(11 : 4, cf. 10 : 2.) 

So the true life-purpose is to seek not riches, but wisdom. 
The issues of life do not depend upon possessions, but on 
character; the heart, therefore, is to be kept above every 
thing else (4: 23). 

" The beginning of wisdom is, ' Get wisdom ;' 
" Yea, at the price of all thou hast gotten, get understanding." 

(4 = 7. cf. 4 : 5, etc.) 

II. But are not riches, while not to be supremely sought, 
a good which the righteous may expect as a reward ?f 

* This is not a selection of passages to prove a theory. All the proverbs 
which treat in any way of riches, etc., were collected, studied and classified, 
before a sentence was written. 

f So accustomed are we to think of the reward of righteousness as given in a 
future life, that the question seems of little importance. But to the Hebrews 
having no clear doctrine of existence after death, it involved all that questions 
of eschatology do to-day. It was the one great theological problem in dispute 
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Some proverbs seem to teach this, as, 

" Length of days is in her (wisdom's) right hand, 
" And in her left riches and honor." 

(3 : 16, cf. 22 : 4.) 

But we must not take these alone. The mind of the Sage 
passes so readily to spiritual value as to suggest that he uses 
"riches" as the fittest symbol which wisdom gives. In the 
" Mashal Discourse," 8: 18-21, wisdom seems to guard 
against a literal interpretation. 

" Riches and honor are with me, 

" Yea, durable riches and righteousness. 

" My fruit is better than gold" etc. 

So the treasure provided to the righteous in 1 5 : 6 is evidently 
not riches, for the wicked have that and yet have trouble. 
Only a competence and an inheritance for His children are 
promised (13 : 22 ; 10: 3). [See under III. below.] 

We should be more inclined to interpret the promise liter- 
ally, if Proverbs anywhere without qualification called riches 
a good. To be sure great wealth gives protection (10 : 15); 
but, on the other hand, poverty saves from attacks from 
which the rich must purchase safety (13 : 8). Other proverbs 
are half -cynical observations regarding human nature. 

"Wealth addeth many friends ; 
" But the poor is separated from his friend," etc. 

(19 : 4, 6, 7). 

If his pupil had said, " Then I will seek wealth, that I may 
have many friends," the Sage would have replied, 

" What profiteth a friend that loveth not at all times ? 
" Or a brother that is not born for adversity?" 

A similar observation which does not approve of the fact is, 

" The rich ruleth over the poor ; 
"And the borrower is servant to the lender." 

(22 : 7). 

The moral of which is simply, "Keep out of debt." Finally, 
the low estimate which the Sage puts on riches is shown 
forcibly in contrast with his absolute trust in Jehovah (18: 
10, 11). 

(Ps. 37, 73 and 112 ; Book of Job). The fact of God's moral government seemed 
to hinge on the answer. But even to-day the error of Job's friends has not 
wholly disappeared. The moral of E. P. Roe's novels, it has been said, is, 
" Become a Christian and you will get rich." 

15 
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" The name of Jehovah is a strong tower ; 
"The righteous runneth into it and is safe. 
"The rich man's wealth is his strong city, 
" And as a high wall— in his own imagination." 

So if the Sages looked on wealth as a reward at all, it was 
as a very subordinate good. Thus they agree with the author 
of Job, whose aim is to show that temporal prosperity is not, 
and could not, be a reward of piety. 

III. Man must have some property; if he is not to seek 
riches, how much is he to seek ? 

In apparent contradiction to the exclusion of worldly ambi- 
tion is the emphasis placed upon the economical virtues. 
Sloth and idleness are condemned in the most emphatic 
terms (6: 6-n; 10: 4, 5; 21: 5; 24: 30-34; 27: 23-27). 
Note the motive urged : 

" He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand ; 
" But the hand of the diligent maketh rich." 

Similarly various forms of prodigality are rebuked, because 
they bring poverty (21: 17; 23: 21; 28: 19). The virtuous 
woman is one that clothes her family richly and acquires 
fields and vineyards (3 1 : 10-3 1). Honest labor has advantage 
over more rapid acquisition, in that the earnings are more 
permanent (13 : 11). Generous support of religion will bring 
abundance (3 : 9, 10). If riches are not to be sought, why 
should desire for them be thus appealed to? It might be 
said that we could not expect consistency in detached pro- 
verbs. But such a conclusion could be only the last resort. 
Perhaps this motive is urged because those here exhorted are 
not capable of appreciating higher considerations ; the sloth- 
ful is urged to diligence that he may gain the wealth he 
covets ; and when he attains it, the Sage will point out that 
this was not the satisfaction he really craved, and that he 
must turn from it to wisdom. But is there not a better ex- 
planation? May not " rich" here be used loosely? What is 
the meaning of rich, strictly defined? Many say " no defini- 
tion is possible." It is a "purely relative term." There is 
no use disputing about words, but it would be an immense 
advantage to attach a definite meaning to "rich" and "poor." 
Rich, equivalent to having a larger income than the average 
in the community ; poor, equivalent to having a less income. 
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The average income of any community is, mathematically, 
what its total income, divided equally, would yield to each 
family. But it means more than this ; for probably the in- 
comes of the majority of the families approximate to this 
average. They would scorn to be called poor, they are inde- 
pendent, comfortable, self-respecting ; but they are not rich ; 
they have the average income, a competence. 

Now, in the passage just quoted, "rich" may mean simply 
a competence. It need not mean any more than this to ac- 
complish the purpose of the writer. He speaks from the 
standpoint of the poverty-stricken sluggard to whom the 
average degree of comfort seems "riches." Not only may 
this be, but in some of the passages quoted it evidently is 
the meaning. Thus the beautiful strophe in praise of dili- 
gence (27: 23-27) concludes, 

" And thou shalt have goat's milk enough for thy food ; 
" For the food of thy household," etc. And 
" He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread." 

(28 : 19.) 

What is promised is not riches, but a competence. 

But there is a passage, the most striking and important in 

the Hokma, in which the words are used in the strict sense 

defined above. It is the prayer of Agur (30 : 7-9). 

" Give me neither poverty nor riches. 

" Feed me with the bread of my portion ; 

" Lest I be full and deny thee, 

" And say, Who is Jehovah ? 

' ' Or lest I should be poor and steal, 

" And use profanely the name of my God." 

This carries the premises of the Hokma to their legitimate 
conclusion. Poverty is an acknowledged evil, riches a vanity 
and snare, yet man, needing food, shelter, clothing, requires 
property. How much? Agur voices the thought of all the 
Sages, The middle state is best. The expression, "bread of 
my portion," seems to be an allusion to the daily supply of 
manna, of which " he that gathered much had nothing over, 
and he that gathered little had no lack." If so, it may be 
paraphrased, ' ' My portion of the supply which Thou wouldest 
have distributed equally, as the manna." For a comprehen- 
sive study of the biblical ethics of property shows that the 
truths taught by the miracle of the manna everywhere inspire 
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later teaching regarding property, the truths that all good 
things come from Jehovah, and that He would have them so 
distributed that none should be surfeited, none lack. To 
Agur this is no longer merely God's will, he has made it his 
own choice. The ideal set forth before the nation has become 
his personal desire. In doing this, Agur has found a new 
reason for such distribution. In limiting his desires to a 
competence for the sake of the community, a man does not 
lose, he gains. What is best for the community is best for 
him ; what harms it, harms him. Riches tempt to excess, 
self-confidence, neglect, and contempt of God (cf. Job 2 1 : 
7-15; 22: 17). Poverty tempts to crime and blasphemous 
complaints against God (cf. Prov. 19: 3; Isa. 8: 21). The 
middle state means provision enough awakening gratitude, 
yet not so much that one can forget the necessity of con- 
stant industry and God's bounty to renew the supply. 
Enough for use, not enough to become an idol. To these 
happy effects on morals and piety, named by Agur, we may 
add the facts, abundantly proven by observation, that the 
middle state is most favorable to the development of true 
manhood, to the highest intellectual attainments, the truest 
culture and most solid enjoyment. 

Perhaps the thought arises, How far did Agur mean this 
prayer? Many have renounced wealth as the fox did the 
grapes, or as poets praise the pleasures of country life and 
take the first train for the city. But the Sages were not 
cynics. They were serious students of the problem of life. 
An utterance which so accords with and completes their 
system of economical morals must be sincere. If, moreover, 
these Proverbs are inspired, we cannot doubt that this prayer 
was intended to be the rule of our lives. 

IV. How should wealth be used; especially by those 
whose greater ability enables them to produce more than 
the average? 

The Sage unites with the Prophet in recognizing the just 
claims of the Priest. 

" Honor Jehovah with thy substance, 
" And with the first-fruits of all thy increase," etc. 

(3 : 9. 10.) 
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This implies a recognized system for the support of religion, 
and is a hearty exhortation to generous compliance. Having 
given the claims of religion their true place at the outset, the 
Sage turns to his own special mission of pointing out man's 
duties to himself and his fellows. 

Generous benevolence is the truest wisdom, for ' ' mercy is 
twice blessed." It gives true increase, while niggardliness 
only impoverishes. Whether shown in positive giving or in 
refusing to use one's advantages to make gain out of others' 
necessity, it is equally praised (Prov. 1 1 : 24-26). Not that 
benevolence will make rich. " He that water eth shall him- 
self be watered ; " but what he gave was pity and love, the 
money being simply its expression ; what he receives is love 
and blessing. That this is the meaning is plain from verse 
26, and also from the same paradoxical saying in the 15th 
chapter, which reminds one of Christ's favorite paradox : 

" There is that maketh himself rich and has nothing ; 

" There is that maketh himself poor yet hath great wealth."* 

(13 : 7.) 

Compare also 21: 26 ; 22 : 9 ; 28 : 27. 

Above all, benevolence is blessed by the favor of God : 

" He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto Jehovah ; 
" And his good deed will He pay him again." 

(19: I7-) 

True benevolence is the expression of love to God, which 
because it cannot bestow on Him that needed nothing, reveals 
itself in gifts to His needy children. Compare Matt. 25 : 31- 
46, which has been called a New Testament exposition of this 
verse. 14: 21 and 31 ; 17: 5, and 22: 22, 23, state the con- 
verse, that neglect or oppression is an insult to God. So man 
holds property as a trust. From the unfaithful it shall be 
taken and given to the faithful steward, — 

" He that augmenteth his substance by usury and increase, 
" Gathereth it for him that hath pity on the poor." 

(28 : 8.) 

Equally shall he be punished who gives to those who have no 
need, instead of regarding his surplus as dedicated to the 

* Possibly tntthasser means " feigneth himself rich," but the translation of 
the Revised Version accords with the strict meaning of the reflexive verb, and 
harmonizes best with the spirit of Proverbs. 
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wants of those who lack (22 : 16). Giving should not be 
delayed with frivolous excuses : 

" Who gives promptly gives twice" (3 : 27, 28). 

Thus the Sages exhort to the same bearing of the burdens of 
the weak which so characterizes the Mosaic legislation. They 
do not say how much a man should give, nor even name the 
goal which is to set the standard of giving, as does the 
Pentateuch in holding up the ideal, " No poor in the land." 
Yet if we honestly accept " Agur's Prayer" as the rule of 
our lives, we shall not be long in finding the standard. It is 
not well for a man to have riches, i. e., more than the average 
in the community. If his greater talents and advantages give 
him more, the remedy is in his own hands. Let his 
" liberal scattering" at the same time save his neighbor from 
poverty and himself from riches. This inference the Sages 
do not draw, though 13:7 seems to praise even greater liber- 
ality. In another article I hope to show that this is precisely 
the standard that Paul sets for Christian giving. 



